card-cases and soap, mothers-in-law and cow-bells. The words were
all nouns. Maria Nikolaevna had no further use for the other parts of
speech. 'Have your gruel, my love,' pleaded the Captain, and she
replied: 'Necklace, waterfall, snow, agates, Wiborg pretzeln, night-
mare, nightmare.' This last word she repeated so often that the Captain
came to guess she was now living in a nightmare he might not pene-
trate, and he devoted himself to the tasks she could no longer do, tiring
out his sapped flesh so that at the end of the day he might go to sleep
for sheer exhaustion. He now dressed and washed Maria Nikolaevna,
he bought and bartered, cooked and swept and mended. He conquered
his earlier aversion and mistrust, and often called on Nikolashka for the
loan of a saucepan, a spoon, or a match. But he would have nobody
come to the flat. When friends and acquaintances inquired after Maria
Nikolaevna, the Captain looked troubled enough, but answered
politely: 'Well, well, she is very tired, very tired . . .' He would not
have anyone see her by the window-sill, remote and lost to all things,
muttering her strange chaplet of separate words.

Captain Parnikov had no adroitness in him. He lost matches and
needles, he broke their few pieces of crockery, he often forgot things,
he dusted the room most inadequately. He sometimes went to the
market and, having got there, realized that he was empty-handed, so
that he must tramp all the way home again and collect whatever he had
decided to offer for barter. It was getting more and more difficult for
Captain Parnikov to think about anything since his entire mind was
focused on Maria Nikolaevna. Sometimes, having washed her, how-
ever sketchily, and dressed her in the old purple dressing-gown, he
would take hold of her thin hand and say with deep feeling: 'My love,
my little pigeon, I have had a dream about our honeymoon. Do you
remember putting salt into your lemonade at Ymatra?* He would
repeat his words and try not to wince when Maria Nikolaevna spoke,
her clouded eyes fixed on the window-sill: 'Silk, black cat, spoons,
sofa, gloves, nightmare, nightmare .. .*

Then Captain Parnikov would let go her hand, and remember the
duster and die broom. Diligently he swept the dust from one place to
another. Maria Nikolaevna kept still in her chair. Captain Parnikov
slipped away into the kitchen, came back, and thought of the next task
to be done. But never would he keep away for long. He always feared
that after a lengthy absence he might come and find a vacant armchair
by the window. She was not there really, she hardly noticed him, she
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